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God and the War 


E. Burdette Backus 


War with all its horrors, physical and moral, brings the prob- 
lem of evil to a sharp focus. How can we reconcile the existence 
of such colossal suffering, the well-nigh universal destruction of 
precious human values, with the providence of a good God? The 
unthinking may be content to accept the time honored answer that 
the war is the punishment which God inflicts on men for their sins. 
Many, however, are snapped out of their easy acceptance of tradi- 
tionalism and confess, with agony of spirit, that the war has com- 
pelled them to abandon belief in God and plunged them into 
atheism. Neither the reaffirmation of the conventional faith nor 
its negation promises to produce any fruitful course of action. We 
need something different from either of them. 

Professor R. Corkey of the Presbyterian College, Belfast, 
writing in the Hibbert Journal, says that the people who believe 
that the war is a punishment sent upon us by God because of our 
sins and apostasy are as sadly mistaken as a man would be who had 
an open sewer outside his door which caused his children to sicken 
and die and then in his grief should fall on his knees and pray God 
for forgiveness because he had bet on the races and stayed away 
from church, but does not do anything about cleaning up the sewer. 
The war, says Prof. Corkey, is the “judgment” of God upon us, 
but for the sin of not heeding “the logic of events” in human his- 
tory, of permitting international anarchy to develop instead of 
creating those social patterns conducive to peace. 

One has the feeling on reading this article that, for all his 
theological terminology, Prof. Corkey is on the right track. He 
describes the war entirely in naturalistic terms of cause and effect, 
even though he continues to see in God the ground work of the 
laws he finds operative in human affairs. It would clarify the situa- 
tion still further were he to take another step and recognize frankly 
that we cannot rely on a supernatural Providence to rid us of the 
curse of war. The only God who can establish peace on earth is 
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identical with the intelligence, the idealism, the devotion, and the 
skill of human beings who work in accord with the laws of nature 
to establish those conditions which produce peace. 

® ® » 

When we approach the problem from this angle we recognize 
that we must begin with human nature itself. The seeds of war, 
with all its horrors, are in man. This does not mean that he is 
by nature totally depraved; it does mean that there are deep seated 
impulses in his nature which are the source of war. Life is basically 
aggressive, rather than passive, it is always seeking to reach out 
and conquer its environment, to inherit the earth. The result is 
that there is ingrained in the very texture of our blood and bones 
the delight in conflict, the desire to conquer. 

There are in human nature strong impulses toward cruelty 
and destruction; we do not like to acknowledge them and usually 
refuse to give them conscious recognition, pushing them down out 
of sight into the deep places of our being where, none-the-less, they 
continue to influence our actions in ways that we little suspect. 
J. C. Flugel, the British psychologist, writes that “Our strong 
sadistic and masochistic instincts are always urging us to fly to its 
(war’s) bloody embrace.” Which, being interpreted, means that 
the psychologists find that in all of us there are, in differing degree, 
impulses which cause us to take delight in hurting others and in 
being hurt by them, and that these are part of the raw material of 
war. The curious paradox of war is that it is born both of our virtues 
and of our vices and brings both alike to their highest pitch. But 
in the long run, particularly in its modern form, it is the vices which 
triumph in war, and we must find some way to master it or we 
are doomed. 

Some of our contemporaries, confronted with the undeniable 
evil and the destructive impulses in human nature, announce them- 
selves as completely disillusioned about man. There is no hope in 
him, they say, and our sole reliance must be on God to rescue him 
from the pit into which he has fallen. This is a conclusion wholly 
unwarranted by the facts; it is altogether premature to assume that 
because we have these unhappy propensities in our nature it is 
impossible for us to discipline them and subdue them to the will 
of our higher qualities. To be sure we now see that our problem 
is deeper and more complicated than we were aware when we were 
under the domination of a more optimistic view of human nature, 
but it is by no means hopeless. We are better equipped to arrive 
at a solution because we have a more realistic understanding of the 
nature of the material with which we are dealing. The intelligence 
of man, however feeble, is very persistent; his will to achieve a 
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more satisfactory mode of life is tremendously potent; together 
these forces may be counted on to find a way out of his difficulties. 
At least it is much too soon to despair of them. 

Furthermore they are our only reliance. To turn our back on 
man and put our trust in a deity outside him and natural processes 
is to cherish a false hope. Unless man solves his own problems 
they are not going to be solved. If he does not find the way in 
which to eliminate war from his life no God is going to step in 
and do it for him. Too long we have looked to the skies in the 
expectation of supernatural help which never comes. If the prog- 
ress of our thought in the last three centuries means anything it 
means that we shall have to abandon that hope and buckle down 
to the task, however hard and prolonged it may be, of fashioning 
this world nearer our heart’s desire. “God will not carry a sack 
of potatoes to the poor unless it is on your back that they are borne.” 

Wars come as the direst result of certain natural forces at work 
in our lives, in us as individuals, and in our collective lives as 
nations. By the same token peace can be achieved only by so order- 
ing our lives as men and as nations that they produce peace. This 
means, among other things, that we must provide ways in which 
the deep, organic need of conflict within us can have some means 
of expression without leading to the folly, the cruelty, the destruc- 
tion of war. It is imperative that we take William James’ sug- 
gestion for a moral substitute for war much more seriously. It is 
possible for us to drain off some of our hostilities and anti-social 
impulses in channels where they do little harm; it is even possible 
for us to avail ourselves of some of their power by harnessing them 
to constructive work, as when a man turns his desire for conflict to 
the achievement of needed social reform. 

© ® “ 


It is not enough to deal with individual human nature. A vital 
part of our problem is to be found on the social level where that 
nature flows through ancient institutions, is guided by immemorial 
folk ways and customs, organized into political forms, manipulated 
by economic processes. Some of these forms are good, some bad; 
some entice men into evil ways, while others make it easier for 
them to be mutually helpful. All of this is part of our problem; 
it turns out on careful investigation that war is not an isolated 
disease of humanity but rather symptomatic of the ailment that 
ramifies through our entire civilization. We shall have to deal with 
the whole range of the illness if we are to achieve peace. 

Such consideration of the depths of the problem as it is rooted 
in individual human nature, plus the complications which arise on 
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the social levels, make us realize that we must take the long range 
view and not be deterred because there is no immediate prospect of 
establishing the peaceful world of our dreams. We are only at the 
beginning of the undertaking. Heretofore our thinking in the 
matter has been in the pre-scientific stage. It is just dawning on us 
that we must bring to bear here the same type of mentality, the 
same type of techniques, which medical men use in their efforts to 
establish the health of a community on a sound basis. We must 
have faith in the laws of cause and effect as they operate in human 
life. We must believe that “the work of righteousness is peace.” 
In that faith we must set to work to create the conditions whose 
results, in the long tomorrow of history, shall be a far larger 
measure of peace on earth and good will among men. 


The Fight for Humanity 


F. S. Marvin 

It is a strange drama which is being played on the world’s 
stage. In order to secure a union of free peoples—which is what 
humanity signifies—she is torn asunder by the most terrific war in 
history. All the nations fighting desperately in order that there 
may be an end of fighting! 

With a ruthless and demoniac leader in Hitler the Germans 
are threatening the world with domination, and only the threatened 
world can prevent the catastrophe. The United States, as General 
Smuts has told us, must fight if a deadlock is to be avoided, a 
deadlock which would involve the enslavement and degradation of 
all the nations—France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Roumania—now under the tyrant’s heel. Because Europe 
has, since Greco-Roman times, been in the vanguard of civilization, 
the fight is seen to be one for humanity itself.’ 

The question then presses as to what is the humanity for 
which this terrific battle is being waged. It means a world in which 
free people govern themselves and make alliances as they think fit. 
This arrangement of humanity arose slowly from the debris of the 
Roman empire. Racial groups came together and there were wars 
of a limited kind. Meanwhile the sea-going nations, Portuguese, 
Spanish, French, and English struck out across the seas and founded 
colonial empires. Of these the English remained supreme, partly 
by their tenacity and partly by their good seamanship. 

Meanwhile the German peoples dispersed in over three hun- 
dred states. They had no colonies and they owed a shadowy alle- 
giance to the Holy Roman Emperor at Vienna. But a strong mili- 
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tary state was built up in Prussia. This, in the nineteenth century, 
became a menace to the neighboring states of Europe, and the case 
of Bismarck established an impregnable fortress in the heart of the 
continent. This might have fitted in with the humanitarian arrange- 
ment of the world. What was needed was an alliance of the three 
most advanced nations—England, France and Germany—to pro- 
mote the peace and spread civilization in the rest of the world. 
With due respect, however, to the ancient civilizations of the past 
—India, China, and Japan. Of these, China is now nearest to the 
ideal of humanity, Japan having thrown in her lot with the aggres- 
sive power in Europe and with “India, being still under the benevo- 
lent tutelage of Great Britain. 

But the humanity for which we are fighting means something 
different either from the present or the past. It includes the future. 
The humanity of the past includes all the efforts which have been 
to strengthen and unify the world and to add works of beauty and 
knowledge to our store. These are being perverted or destroyed 
by the Nazis. A humanist or positivist movement must keep all 
these things in mind and strive to preserve and increase them. At 
the moment a terrible peril overhangs the world. This must be 
exorcised if humanity is to go forward or even to preserve the best 
of her heritage in the past. 

What are the lines on which we should foresee this triumph 
when it comes? 

Politically, Great Britain and the United States must be in a 
closer union than they have ever been before. This does not mean 
the making of one state but the continued joint action of the two 
partners to save the world and make it better. The ideal would be 
a strong German state at the center of Europe, not a destroyed 
one, for why should one destroy the millions of Germans who have 
been perverted by the regime of the Nazis and in many cases are 
firmly but secretly opposed to it? France would be restored but in 
quite what form or with what colonies will remain a question for 
the post war conferences which must be general and may take years 
rather than the hasty months of Versailles. If Germany is once 
defeated, the other states will rise spontaneously from the soil. 
Without her powerful but distant partner, Japan, it may be as- 
sumed, would cease her own aggression. In the last resort, the 
United States must take a chief hand in repressing Japan. There 
would be an Eastern as well as a Western conference. China and 
Russia are brought together by the war and have been on friendly 
relations for many years. 

The educational task is perhaps the most serious which faces 
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the world. In Great Britain the Fisher act raising the age of com- 
pulsory education to fifteen for full time and eighteen for part 
time study is not yet in complete force. But the. education needed 
goes far beyond this and would be in a different spirit. More history 
is needed and a better appreciation of the art and poetry of the past. 

We in England have the faultiest idea of American civilization 
and on our part we grudge and grumble at the delays and personal 
quarrels or displays by individual senators or members of Con- 
gress. No doubt reform might be desired on your side but on ours 
we certainly need to understand broadly how your constitution 
works and also the great things that have been done in the past 
by the American people. We need to know one another better and 
so it might be said of all the nations who make the body of human- 
ity. It will be one feature of the fight for humanity that those 
engaged in it will exist to stretch out their hands to their comrades 
and they should wish to know all about them. This is certainly 
the gravest gap in our general education. We do not know the 
characters of the other nations. It is a knowledge which can only 
come inperfectly during our whole life-time. But more might be 
done in the early stages. It is educational rather than political 
union which will bind us in the days to come. 


@ e e 
Two Poems 
Ruth T. Abbott 
ESSENCE 

Life pushes, 
Needing, PREPAREDNESS 
And growing— ‘ 
Piswssl: Sllal acess: If we can bring forth strength from deep 
Sar within 
iad Seeing To forge life’s metal true, with ringing blow, 


Till echo calling back around the world 


Expanding and seeking; 
Awakens courage to far-flung response ; 


Destructive — 


Adaptive ; 

Missing,— If olden treasure smelted in this time, 

And finding; We can refound, that other men may build 
Slowly, With song and laughter when our hearts are 
Gradually, still ; 

Developing 


Into its own higher forms. We may contribute one full-sounding tone 
To the inclusive, dissonant harmony 
Of new civilization’s clanging chime. 
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INQUIRY 
World Chaos: Who Is Responsible and What 
Is the Cure? 


How and why did we get where we are? Where do we want to go? How can 
we get there? Mere blame is futile. Forced upon us are the war, its consequences, 
the need for post-war planning. We need to bring such intelligence as we have to 
the conquest of the future. Guiding and sustaining all efforts must be the ultimate 
ideal of a united humanity devoted to freedom, clear in its sense of moral values. 

—Edwin H. Wilson. 


IV. Economics Must Be Made Relevant and 
Social Cohesion Restored. 

The disintegration of world economy is an obvious fact. A 
generation of esoteric parlour economists, in an orgy of mathemati- 
cal precision and elegant equations, became historically irrelevant. 
Some of our best minds are still splitting fine hairs when they might 
more fruitfully be splitting some of the dangerous logs which are 
clogging the flow of intelligence in its effort to grasp the signi- 
ficance of the current scene in which a shifting social framework 
is the primary source of motivation. 

Our crisis is one of scholarly method as well as of society 
itself. We have gone a long way from the time in which the lead- 
ing economic thinkers were also the leading moral philosophers. 
The problems of values are now regarded as beyond the pale of 
scientific discussion. Economics has become increasingly exact in 
its formation and, at the same time, increasingly unrelated to the 
social process it claims to study. The essential problems of today 
are: Is the social framework a constant? And, if not, what dif- 
ference does it make in the discussion of economic policy? Until 
these questions are explicitly faced, divergent policies in inter- 
national and domestic markets will be argued with heat, but with- 
out light, because the traditional postulate of the economist—the 
constancy of the social framework—eliminated the area in which 
the real problems arise. 

For the past three generations we have been able to take for 
granted the social framework in which we carried on our economic 
activity. We inherited our law and our religion. Change in such 
matters was slow, almost imperceptible. We inherited private 
property and the family system, as well as our attitudes toward the 
monetary institutions and the ethical foundation of contract. Our 
economic policy—as well as our economic thought—could be pas- 
sive about such matters. Professional economists permitted dis- 
cussion of the determinative forces to pass to often ill-equipped 
amateurs. 
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Present problems arise because the framework of custom, 
values, and laws is shifting. The strong moral bonds of the past 
have not continued to exist. This is the basic fact to emphasize in 
the current drift to authoritarian government. The feudal and 
religious code have gradually become too weak a bridge to carry the 
traffic, and the impersonal division of labor which was the main 
cause of the new productivity of human economic effort contributed 
mightily to the decline of the prevailing cake of custom. 

But merely baking ourselves in some new cake of custom will 
not remove the distress caused by the cracks in the comfortable 
crust of convention that covered our routine in the past. A new 
cake will give way before the same forces—and the social indoc- 
trinators apparently do not propose to do anything about these 
forces which are inevitably interwoven with the drift of social policy 
throughout the world today. 

What are these forces? Essentially they all spring from our 
predominant modern preoccupation with increased material stan- 
dards of living, with our constant drive toward increased produc- 
tivity. The social by-products of increased productivity constitute 
our problem. Specialization has led to abstract and impersonal 
social relations and the general decline of the family and the church. 
The old code has lost its grip on individuals and a new code has not 
emerged. Life has, to increasing multitudes, a quality that might 
be called absence of wholeness or, perhaps, emotional starvation. 
Segmental thought and organization becomes characteristic in eco- 
nomic and political life. A community in which such traits de- 
velop in wide areas becomes a menace to all the values of a free 
and democratic society. 

The larger issue, therefore, is one of social cohesion. It is an 
issue of a moral or religious character. If free institutions are to 
endure, a new cohesion will have to be created by deliberate and 
intelligent endeavor. The deepest challenge to education in a 
democracy is accordingly to find emotional equivalents in its pro- 
gram for the type of thing that is likely to make the totalitarian 
appeal irresistible if it is not recognized at a sufficiently early date 
in the process. The solution does not primarily lie in economic 
legislation, but in a radical reorientation of our thought about the 
content of formal education which will once again restore values 
to a central place in our program. 

Together with this educational endeavor, there is an acute 
need for planning—private and public—for systematic and purpose- 
ful activity applying intelligence to social problems. This must 
extend to more than surface symptoms. To that end a return to the 
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old art of political economy rather than a continued pursuit of the 
illusion of a scientific economics is urgent. 


—Harry D. Gideonse. 


V. Causes Are Plural: New Orientations 
Must Be Global 


Theoretically there is no single cause of the present world 
conflict, nor any single combination of causes. The real cause is 
the total world situation, involving factors that are economic, politi- 
cal, ideological, and cultural. By the same token there is no single 
cure for world conflict, nor any single combination of cures. The 
cure involves new orientations on a world scale. Causes of world 
proportions cannot be removed overnight, nor in one generation, 
nor can cures of world-wide scope be inaugurated suddenly and by 
fiat. The road to world order and peace is a long and arduous one, 
and to travel it requires sanity, patience, and determination, as well 
as the spirit of cooperation. 

But the wide view and the long look are no excuse for failure 
to deal effectively with immediate situations that challenge the very 
foundations of any sort of democratic world order. The triumph of 
Nazi Germany and militarist Japan would bring to ruin the prog- 
ress of centuries and close the doors of future progress for genera- 
tions to come. Failure to see this, and failure to act effectively in 
meeting this danger is failure in our lifetime! By our belief in hu- 
man values, by our devotion to just social arrangements, and by our 
hope of peaceful world development, we are or should be com- 
mitted to the present task of saving the values gained in the past 
so that there may be a future in which it will be possible to build 
the world of our dreams. 

—Curtis W. Reese. 
“ ® * 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE FUTURE 


The democracy of the future will mean the sort of national and world govern- 
ment which allows for these directions (away from the manipulation and exploitation 
of scarcities to the fullest expansion of productive capacities). 

—Max Lerner, “If We Own the Future,” 
The Antioch Review, Fall 1941, p. 290. 





The nations of the world during the past few decades have become vast 
economic organisms. They require, if complete chaos is to be avoided, far more 
effective instrumentalities of international government than now exist. . . . Inter- 
national government should be all embracing in its concept. 

—Amos J. Peaslee, “World Government Today and Tomorrow,” 
The American Scholar, Autumn 1941, p. 409. 
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Of. Man and Life 


Arthur Davison Ficke 


THE HAWK 


Down from the sky sweep the gray wings, 
Beautiful in their veering flight, 
But death to small unarmored things 
Who know that shadow as their night. 


He soars above the rolling hills 
With noble poise and watchful eye— 
Until he sees, and swoops; and kills 
A creature born, like him, to die. 


His spirit, clean and unaware 
Of any evil sought or done, 
Lifts joyful through the radiant air, 
Exultant brother of the sun. 


And when his shadow has gone by 
And the tumultuous air is still, 
There wake no thunders in the sky, 
There broods no darkness on the hill. 


Only man’s thought, that sees him wheel 
Skyward upon his careless way, 
Feels that which only man can feel, 
And turns perplexed and sad away— 


Oblivious that of nature’s laws 
The hawk is a harmonious part, 
And that the death he needs must cause 
Wakes no division in his heart. 


Inseparate from the primal flow, 
The hawk and life and death are one, 
Nor can his instinct ever know 
The guilt devised by man alone. 


Our devious heart imputes a grief 
To motions of primaeval things, 
And suffers with the falling leaf, 
And dims with evil the hawk’s wings. 
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SPIRIT 


Though from the dust my soul has come, 
By paths most intricate and strange, 
It has the gift of a new range 
And makes elsewhere its spirit-home. 


Like butterflies or wandering bees 
From some tight cell or dim cocoon, 
It wanders free in shining noon 
And haunts the drift of every breeze. 


On eagle-wings it ventures far 
In soarings of adventurous flight. 
Across perspectives of the night 
Its wonderings touch the farthest star. 


It ts a glass in which there gleam 
All shapes in brilliant mirrorings, 
And ghosts of uncreated things 
Prowl there in Nature’s secret dream. 


It is unknowable as a flame, 
Bright, real, and inexplicable— 
Almost as much a miracle 
As the dim dust from which it came. 


A ROCK AT NOONDAY 


Fugitive aspects of beauty that play on the world like a rainbow— 
Dusk-lights, dawn-lights, mist-lights, and moonlight’s palid enchantment— 
These in my youth I loved, as if beauty were something added 
By the rare fortunate moment to that which had no beauty. 


Now in the later years, instructed by sterner masters, 
My instinct turns from the rainbow to view the rock which beneath it 
Lifts a beauty unchanging—the firm grey granite structure 
Of vein and crystal, stress and scar, silence and meaning. 


Still can I love the rainbow, the dusk, the mist—but not as 
Once I did when I thought them a magic needful to cover 
The scars of a too-real world, lending existence its glory. 


Ultimate beauty, I think, now dwells in a large grey boulder 
With seamed sides and a lichen or two, here in my noonday pastures. 
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Divine Authority in Early Church 
a Human Affair 
Harold Scott 


The early church agreed on the proposition that there was 
authority in religion. On what that authority was the leaders could 
not agree. The New Testament was born of controversy. What it 
includes and excludes is the result of compromise of controversy. 
It was agreed that Christianity was a divine revelation from God 
to man, a breaking into history by deity. Deity in a special way 
had communicated with man. But claims for the specific channels 
through which the authoritative message of deity came to man were 
many, competing, and conflicting. 

Whether Jesus is regarded as the forerunner of the Christian 
church or its founder, his relation to the matter of authority seems 
clear. He held the Scriptures of the Jews in high regard and as 
authoritative. In the matter of interpretation he allowed himself 
considerable latitude. He appears to have rejected some specific 
points as being opposed to the spirit if not the letter of the Law, as: 
divorce, retaliation, fasting, and Sabbath observance. 

In the first years of the church at Jerusalem the matter of 
authority is not wholly clear. We are dependent upon what may be 
gleaned from the general social historical study of Palestine in the 
first century, plus what appear to be hasty second-hand sketches in 
the first chapters of the books of Acts, probably written near the end 
of the first century. 

Palestinian Jews had portions of the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the form of Targums, or Aramaic translations. The Hebrew, or 
Old Testament, selection of books had become fixed about the first 
century A.D. In the Palestinian church there could never have 
existed any doubt of the authority of the Scriptures of Judaism. 
The members of the new sect went up to the Jewish temple to pray 
as usual, observed the feast of the Passover, practiced circumcision, 
and outwardly appared to be orthodox Jews. 

It is clear that in the Jerusalem church there was great faith 
in the Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit. Throughout the entire New 
Testament writings this term is used with great license and in a 
variety of ways that are often contradictory. The members of the 
Palestinian group believed in the Holy Spirit as a supernatural 
power resident in the apostles and communicated by them to others 
by a mysterious laying-on of hands. It was believed this Holy 
Spirit furnished a valid authoritative direction to their actions. 
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The books of Acts and the synoptic gospels show baptism cele- 
brated in the “Name of Jesus.” Apparently this “Name of Jesus” 
was an authoritative formula that made effective the supernatural 
power that was the intervention of deity into history. 


A part of the New Testament is an interpretation of past situ- 
ations. The student must be on guard against receiving the same 
as documents of historical accuracy. In the matter of authority all 
the early Christian writers reveal is what they presumably believed 
at the time they wrote. Some cautious generalizations may be made 
of what they considered the authentic channels of the new revela- 
tion. 

While throughout the Roman empire the gulf between the 
synagogue and church gradually widened, the continued use in 
Christian gatherings of what Protestants now call the Old Testa- 
ment and apocrypha was never opposed except by the comparatively 
small group of Marcionite Gnostics founded in the second century. 

One authentic medium of divine revelation seems to be the 
words of Jesus. Paul chiefly regards Jesus as a figure in a cosmic 
drama; yet, in the rather rare cases where he makes use of the 
words of Jesus, he seems to accord them authority. The general 
impression of the gospel according to Mark is that the events of the 
life of Jesus are more important than his teachings. Yet since the 
author is writing a great drama of action it would be rash to assume 
that the literary effect was the author’s reasoned conviction. Wher- 
ever he uses the words of Jesus they seem to mean to be authorita- 
tive. The gospel according to Matthew and the gospel according to 
Luke do not hesitate to change the words of Jesus in the Markan 
sections which throws doubt about their theories of the plenary in- 
spiration of his words. The gospel according to John is explicit 
and unambiguous on this point. Here the words of Jesus are iden- 
tified with the regenerative principle that is light moving in on a 
realm of darkness. Papias, who was a bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia in the first half of the second century, was concerned to 
gather up all the fragments of oral tradition of the words of Jesus 
that they might be preserved, evidently feeling that in them, more 
than in existing writings about Jesus was to be found an authentic 
channel of divine revelation. Justin the Martyr, who was born in 
Palestine about 100 A.D., has left at least two works that are 
accounted genuine. He makes it plain that in his mind not the 
whole gospels but only the words of Jesus are sacred and authorita- 
tive. 

Very early the words of the risen Christ came to be freighted 
with peculiar sacredness beyond that which attached to the words 
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previous to the martyrdom. There seems to be some ground for 
this enlarged importance in the gospels according to Matthew and 
according to Luke. With Paul, the risen Christ is the important 
theological consideration rather than the Jesus as portrayed later in 
the gospels. The gospel according to John could scarcely give the 
words of the risen Christ more importance than the earlier por- 
tions of that gospel had already attributed to the utterances of Jesus 
the divine logos. 

It seems clear enough that the early Christians agreed that the 
Christian church was a divine institution established upon the earth 
by celestial interposition in the affairs of men, and through which 
the divine will make itself manifest to men. That the church 
should accumulate, approve, and become the custodian of, a body 
of sacred and authoritative writings was inevitable and acceptable. 
But the specific mediums by which the revelation should come to 
the church and become embodied in its literature was a matter of 
concern. Very early there was some critical appraisal of claims to 
possession of the divine inspiration. Not everyone who cried, 
“Tord, Lord” was to be accepted. There were false prophets. 
Some pragmatic tests were to be applied. Mediums of the divine 
revelations were to be tested by their fruits. 

The world in which Christianity made its claims and won its 
victories was conditioned to the idea of the prophet as a bearer of 
divine intelligence. In the prophet an appropriate vehicle was 
already at hand for the communication of the divine truth of a 
new dispensation breaking into history. Not only the prophets of 
the pagan religions familiar to all within the Roman empire but 
even the ethical prophets of Israel were not merely seers but per- 
sons through whom the directive force or forces of the world 
reached expression comprehensible to the people. The synoptic 
gospels never relinquished this conception of Jesus. Paul utilized 
it. The author of Revelation claims his books is a prophecy. The 
author of the Shepherd of Hermas claims to be a prophet. As the 
Christian church matured, acquired intellectual strata, and the con- 
servatism that accompanies success, the extravagant claims for the 
authority of prophets caused it no little embarrassment. Perhaps 
the chief reason the Shepherd of Hermas did not maintain a perma- 
nent place in the canon was not lateness of composition, or lack of 
religious insight, but because it based its claim to acceptance on 
prophetic rather than apostolic authority. 

From the first the Christian church had its martyrs. There 
is little doubt the Christian martyr was deemed to be one who 
was especially blessed and occupied a favored place among the 
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saints. Paul’s letters were occasional and incidental to his work. 
After his martyr’s death they were sacred, and within a century 
became Scripture, their popularity possibly being assisted by the 
book of Acts. Peter owed his preeminence as an apostle, certainly 
not to the portraits of him in the gospels, but to the strong tradi- 
tion of his martyrdom. The added authority that was imputed to 
martyrs is attested by the strained efforts to credit the eleven apos- 
tles who survived Jesus with achieving the crowning glory of a 
martyr’s death. Ignatius, second century bishop of Antioch in Syria, 
on his way to Rome as a prisoner, was fearful lest some accident 
deprive him of the glory of martyrdom, more precious to him than 
his bishopric. His journey was one long triumphal procession. 

In the strict sense the term “martyr” was applied to one who 
gave his life for his faith; but it came to include all who had 
suffered imprisonment for the Christian cause. These came to com- 
mand large authority as special vehicles of divine revelation. Ter- 
tullian, born about A.D. 160, claims martyrdom was valued as a 
second baptism. Cyprian, born about A.D. 210, says martyrs may 
veto the disciplinary power of a bishop. There is a distinct martyr- 
ological interest in the composition of the gospel according to Mark, 
and the books of Revelation and IJ Peter without extravagance may 
be called martyrologies. There is a considerable non-canonical group 
of early Christian writings in which the martyrological interest is 
great. The Roman Catholic church has recognized the authority 
of martyrs and maintains an official list of them, first published in 
1583. 

As against the prophetic and martyrological claims, but parallel 
with them, ecclesiasticism early developed, which tended to place 
authoritative divine direction in the hands of church officials. The 
letters to Timothy and Titus give strength to this. The letter of 
Clement of Rome, about A.D. 95, to the church at Corinth, sets 
forth with clarity and without compromise the authority of the 
officers of the church over the affairs of the church as proceeding 
from inspiration. A regular succession of divine direction is set up 
from God to Christ to the apostles to the bishops and even to the 
deacons. Ignatius and Cyprian set forth the authority of the bish- 
ops based on extra-human endowment. This doctrine has a modern 
counterpart in the encyclical letters of Pope Leo XIII. 

There were evidently some who felt that the office of teacher 
in the Christian church gave a divine afflatus without benefit of 
prophetical, apostolic, or ecclesiastical endowments. Paul links 
together seemingly as of equal authority in matters of doctrine: 
apostles, prophets, and teachers. The anonymous letter to the 
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Hebrew bases its claim to attention merely as the message of a 
teacher. Perhaps this is why for many years in the west it main- 
tained only a precarious place in the canon. 

Whatever doubts the church may have acquired as to its con- 
temporary spokesmen being supernaturally inspired, that doubt 
seems never to have extended to the apostles. It became popular 
to assign to an apostle, or to contemporaries of apostles, writings 
which, it was hoped, might gain acceptance in the churches. Thus 
there are gospels, epistles, and revelations, attributed to most of the 
figures of the apostolic church. Many are extant, and of varying 
degrees of merit; but all seem to have been written for the glory 
of God and the edification of man. The modern has the suspicion 
that merit, popularity, placed a book so firmly in acceptance that 
apostolic authority was found for it; or, if not apostlic authority, 
as much authority as could be mustered; rather than authority first 
and popularity afterwards. 


A TOAST 


A toast to sceptics everywhere! 
They breathe the clean and salty air 
Of doubt; 
The spirit’s smoth’ring feather beds, 
Stitched carefully by wishful heads, 
They flout ; 
The sour wine of life they sip 
And from the empty skins they rip 
The truth; 
If our poor, weakling hopes they blast, 
They give to their own follies, past, 
No truth. 
To them, whose flame can Nickie roast! 
To their fine fire, we drink our toast-— 
To doubt! 
Drink deeply—all you sons of guile— 
To man’s good gift, the sceptic’s smile !— 
To doubt! 


—Eve Tenney Knower. 
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Basic Semantics: Humanizing Movement 


Lloyd Morain 

The excessive irritability of a middle-aged friend of mine at 
anything connected with religious institutions was making life so 
difficult for his wife that she felt it had become necessary to leave 
him. Our problem was to provide him with a method by which he 
could eliminate his own unsatisfactory inflexible responses to re- 
ligious symbols and so fit his behavior more to facts and less to re- 
verberations within his skull. 

He was requested to list as many different past and present 
religious leaders as he could. Going over the list together we 
found that whereas he had strong antipathy toward Father 
Coughlin’s Catholicism and the Protestantism of Aimee Semple 
McPherson and Bob Shuler, he had no objections to the Unitarian 
approach of Ernest Caldecott or the Taoistic beliefs of Lin Yutang, 
and he willingly agreed that men such as Kirtley Mather, Corliss 
Lamont, Arthur Compton, and Curtis Reese are intelligent. On 
further analysis he found religious beliefs vary from time to time 
and he noted some differences between the ideas of Roger Williams 
and Harold Cooke Phillips, and the Judaism of his father and that 
of Rabbi Weinstein. Also, he called attention to the Quaker 
refugee relief work and the slum area church recreation centers of 
which he approved. 

However, my friend still maintained that “religion -seduces 
men’s minds” and “religions cause the troubles of the world.” 
There was considerable difficulty in getting his objections out of 
these cloudcuckoo phrasings (highly abstract) into more descriptive 
terms. After some time his objections to some religions were sum- 
marized as disapproval of supernaturalism, of reverence of symbols, 
ritual, of large expenditures on church buildings, of missionaries, 
and of dogmatisms and absolutisms. As a man who had been active 
in liberal political and social reform movements it dawned on him 
that the very things he really found distasteful in some religions 
were prevalent in a political movement such as Nazism. He saw 
his evaluation of religions and religionists had been as faulty as if 
he had erred into hating all Germans and not viewing them in 
terms of their psycho-social background. His improved evaluations 
(both “emotional” and “intellectual”) resulted in a favorable 
alteration in behavior. 

This abstract of the handling by basic semantic methods of 
a severe case of misevaluation may give some suggestions applicable 
in everyday human relationships. 

Primitive peoples are of course particularly freighted with 
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verbalistic superstitions. Many modern linguistic uses and abuses, 
however, have their prototypes in the verbal taboos and metaphysics 
of early peoples. The idea that certain phrases or words possess 
magical powers and must not be spoken in a profane manner is still 
widespread. Among the ancient Greek philosophers the idea was 
advanced that speech actually has a creative power in calling things 
into being, and this Logos doctrine later became a part of early 
Christian teaching through the pronouncement in the Gospel of 
John: “In the beginning was the word.” . . . The persisting abor- 
iginal belief that meaning is something inherent in words presents 
a real obstacle to the application of the scientific method in further 
fields of human endeavor. 


The alchemists talked much about phlogiston, caloric and other 
mysterious and occult entities, but physical science has in time suc- 
ceeded in casting out the spirits from its domain. However, in the 
social world we are still bedeviled by verbal fictions. While old 
line theologians descant upon “original sin,” other laryngeal artists 
rant about “Jewish mathematics,” the blond virtues of the “Ary- 
ans,” and “bourgeois science.” 

With the passage of the years there seems to be no lessening 
in the number of political and economic tangles, religious and 
philosophical squabbles, personal and social misunderstandings. 
Little wonder, affirm some individuals, for words are often so far 
removed from the facts or processes to which words supposedly 
apply that it is difficult to say what one means, mean what one says, 
or even understand what others mean by what they say. “High 
priests” in any field of activity are able to make their dictations 
from “on high” only so long as there are sufficient individuals with 
faulty “intellectual” amd “emotional” understanding (evaluations) 
of language. Dogmatisms, absolutisms, and conditioned prejudices 
flourish wherever the tools of communication remain unanalyzed. 


Is it any wonder that in the resulting bewilderment some of 
the more timid souls; who stand outside the draft and watch the 
verbal cyclones sweep everything before them, begin to wonder 
about even the familiar linguistic landmarks: What do people mean 
when they speak of “democracy,” “fascism,” “communism,” and 
to what extent are these but miasmas of vocal vaporing? Has the 
alleged “conflict between science and religion” a factual basis, or 
is this a tilting against non-existent windmills? How can he satis- 
factorily evaluate “standard of living,” “consumer,” “no more ter- 
ritorial aspirations,” “world safe for democracy,” “labor,” “capital,” 
“ageressor,” “American way,” “business,” “good,” “duty to hu- 
manity,” and the thousands of other seemingly indispensable 
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vagaries of a verbally confused humanity. It is precisely against 
this confusion that semantics is appreciable. 

Philosophers have long regarded the relations among ideas 
and meanings as their indisputable province. William of Occam, 
Roger and Francis Bacon, Locke, Bentham, and C. S. Peirce have 
been in the main line of semantic advance which has paralleled the 
development and extension of scientific methodology. C. S. Peirce 
wrote, “The man who makes researches into the reference. of sym- 
bols to their objects will be forced to make original studies into all 
branches of the general theory of signs.” . . . Terming his theory 
semeiotic, he continued, “It has never been in my power to study 
anything . . . except as a study of semeiotics.” 

Semantics, the scientific study of language (symbolism), has 
been a development of recent decades. Among the formidable 
names of the studies are semasiology, significs, semeiotics, theory 
of signs, semiosis, philological semantics, general semantics, and 
basic semantics. Workers in each of these fields have frequently 
been in comparative ignorance of the others which is not surprising 
when one considers the range of problems studied and the variation 
of procedure. In view of these facts the popular current confusion 
in distinguishing among the varieties of semantics is to be expected. 

As reported in the last issue of The Humanist, by Milton B. 
Singer, the Unity of Science movement is going forward with 
the help of a general theory of signs. Charles Morris’ theory of 
“semiosis” has been particularly helpful in making possible the 
integration of the “biological positivism” of the American prag- 
matists and the “logical positivism” of the Vienna Circle. Those 
building the Encyclopedia of Unified Science are doing much 
toward the clarification of the meaning of terms and propositions 
in various contexts, the purification of language, and the elimina- 
tion of meaningless assertions. The resolution of pseudo-problems 
can be accomplished by means of logical analysis, which amounts 
to no more than determining proper forms for adequate language- 
systems, and pointing out precisely where a given symbolism 
violates the syntactical order of the language being used. 





‘The term “semantics” has been used interchangeably with the following: (a) 
“semasiology,” usually applied to the language interpretation theories of C. K. Ogden 
and I. A. Richards: (b) “significs,” refers to radical language reform; (c) “semeio- 
tics,” “theory of signs,” and “semiosis” are terms philosophers have used for the 
study of the relations between facts and language, symbols and the things symbolized; 
(d) “philological semantics,” includes studies in the changes of word-meanings and 
comparative linguistics; (e) “general semantics,” a method of training individuals 
to use their nervous systems more efficiently through a better understanding of 
symbolism; (f) “basic semantics,” includes the fundamental data and procedures of 
the = semantics without being limited to the technical specialism of any single 
“school.” 
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Aldous Huxley, who has been influenced by Morris’ theories, 
intimates in his Words and Their Meanings that he regards the 
great religionists of the past as natural semanticians. Gotama, it 
may be recalled insisted upon “Right Speech,” and in II Cor- 
inthians is found, “For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
An interesting contemporary example of this was an outcry in 
Maryland against the use of voting machines which were alleged 
to violate the Constitutional mandate that “all elections shall be 
by ballot.” Members of the state supreme court saw through the 
verbal smoke-screen and rejected the contention, declaring that 
“4 constitution is to be interpreted by the spirit which vivifies, and 
not by the letter which killeth.” 

Toward the close of the last century Michel Bréal, a French 
philologist, used the term “semantics” to apply to the study of 
the evolution of the meanings of words. Contemporaneously, 
Lady Welby, an advocate of radical linguistic reform, suggested 
“significs” as a method of overcoming the backwardness of lan- 
guage in relation to other fields of human endeavor. Philological 
semanticists (scientific linguists) have done much toward explain- 
ing the uniqueness of “speech-events” and showing the absurdity 
of one-proper-meaning theories of language. Several linguistic 
scientists have been cooperating with other groups, as for instance 
Leonard Bloomfield’s contributions to the Unity of Science 
movement. 

For over twenty years C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards have 
been developing semasiological theories which can hardly be classi- 
fied as either primarily “philosophical” or “philological.” They 
have thrown considerable light upon everyday symbolism having 
made several distinctions including one between symbolic and 
emotive uses of language. The value of their emphasis upon the 
necessity in communication of having a referent, reference, and 
symbol, has all too frequently been overlooked. 

Throughout the 1920’s Oliver L. Reiser pointed out in a 
series of papers that the substantialistic (subject-predicate) mode 
of language and thought has created many misunderstandings as 
well as the insoluble problems of metaphysics. Language petrifies 
the dynamic into the static. According to him difficulties arise out 
of the inveterate tendency of the intellect to hypostatize into a 
thing or entity any kind of activity which can be treated as integral 
with respect to the neighboring transformations or groups of 
behavior. Thus we have the dualisms of “emotion” and “intellect,” 
“body” and “mind,” “spiritual” and’ “material,” etc. Alfred Kor- 
zybski, formulator of general semantics, has since termed these 
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words which split or separate what in actuality cannot be separated, 
“elementalistic.” The revolutionary implications of this under- 
standing have rarely been faced. However, not long ago C. Judson 
Herrick elaborated: “Those dualistic philosophies which segregate 
the physical and the spiritual in two parallel but independent and 
incommensurable realms of being are incompatible with any kind 
of natural science. . . 

“Things and their properties, mechanisms and what they do, 
organs and their functions, human bodies and human experience, 
cannot be divorced in this way. What nature has joined together 
let not man by artifice of logical or metaphysical analysis tear 
asunder. These things do not exist separately. To abstract one 
from the other is to annihilate both. Count Korzybski in his 
Science and Sanity has exposed the futility of these elementalistic 
systems. His definition of structure is dynamic, in terms of rela- 
tions. Bodily structure, accordingly, is not one element, its function 
another, and its mental experience a third, for these can exist and 
be defined only in their relations one with another and with the 
surrounding world with which they are in adjustment.” 

Korzybski has been known to exclaim frequently, “God may 
forgive you your sins, but your nervous systems won’t,” and to 
suggest that the Medieval monks could have solved their problem 
of how many angels can sit on the point of a pin by using a tape- 
measure. He regards as “detached verbalism” the earlier semantic 
theories which disregard the functioning of nervous systems without 
which the production of symbols would be impossible. 

Oliver Reiser is currently pointing out the limitations of 
regarding some language as wholly “emotional” (thalamic) and 
some “intellectual” (cortical). He suggests it is of primary impor- 
tance for an individual to know how he is using language and to 
let the other fellow know, thereby employing fundamental seman- 
tic “wisdom.” 

During the past fifteen months four volumes of extraordinary 
semantic worth have been published.’ Among them is Professor 
S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Action in which he establishes an 
intimate connection between semantics and humanism when he 
suggests that “democracy can be made to work if Americans learn 
how language can be made a true communication between free 
men.” Both the humanist and the semantician can agree that 
words are the essential instrument of man’s humanity. 





°a), Language in Action. By S. I. Hayakawa. Harcourt Brace, 1941. 

b), Science and Sanity. By Alfred Korzybski. (2nd Ed.). 1941. 

c), Language Habits in Human Affairs. By Irving J. Lee. Harper & Bros., 1941. 
d), The Promise of Scientific Humanism. By Oliver L. Reiser. Oskar Piest, 1940. 
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Can Science Be Unified Humanistically? 


Horace S. Fries 


The Unity of Science Movement as reported by Mr. Milton 
B. Singer in the autumn Humanist’ raises some crucial questions 
for humanism. The social sciences, in their orthodox forms, are 
notorious among us heretics for their unscientific concern to emu- 
late physics in a bad way. Physics as a highly developed experi- 
mental science has an imposing body of abstract material in the 
form of mathematical equations, concepts of electrons, neutrons, 
etc. The social sciences also have an “imposing” set of abstractions. 
Unfortunately they are split several different ways by incompatible 
theories. But a more serious deficiency is that none of these abstrac- 
tions in the social sciences have been tested for their relevance or 
fruitfulness in the concrete material of these sciences, namely, our 
social institutions. Doubtless these social abstractions are of and 
about institutions. But in general they provide no operational 
indications of what actual changes could be instituted in the social 
order as a result of putting the abstractions to work. Furthermore, 
even where these abstractions appear to indicate possible concrete 
operations, they afford no clue as to how they would have to be 
modified, after being set in operation, in view of their inadequacies 
as these would be discovered by operational tests. In short, social 
concepts are at best trial and error guesses lacking any self-corrective 
indices. 

A more critical emulation of the advanced nature sciences 
suggests a remedy for this deficiency. Operationally a scientific 
hypothesis is meaningless which fails to indicate, either directly or 
in virtue of its place in a more comprehensive theory, what actual 
operations (experiments) will serve to test, modify, and 1 improve 
it. In physics, we are told, the scientist has to choose among various 
mathematical abstract sets (e.g., between Euclidean and Rieman- 
nian geometries). This choice is based upon experimental con- 
venience or necessity. Until such tests are performed on the various 
abstract concepts the latter are at most merely potentially opera- 
tional. Indeed it is doubtful if many of the new mathematical 
systems which have been developed in pure mathematics will ever 
be applied. Yet there are unfulfilled mathematical needs in experi- 
mental physics. Mathematicians who care to can direct their research 
in pure mathematics im view of these concrete, experimental needs. 

Now Mr. Singer indicates (p. 103) the intimate connection 
between the Unity of Science Movement and the analysis of the 
abstract materials of the sciences. In so far as it begins exclusively 
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from the abstract end of the sciences, it gets off to an unfortunate 
start on two counts. In the first place, since the abstractions of the 
social sciences are included in the attempt at unification, untested 
items are being introduced. In the second place, it is difficult to 
see what concrete operational procedures the Movement envisages 
as tests of the abstractions which it must make from the abstract 
materials of the various sciences in order to bring them together. 
Given sufficient logical ingenuity any number of compatible abstract 
sets can be unified (in any number of ways). The question is what 
kind of abstractions to make and for what kind of unity to aim. 

An approach from the concrete materials of the sciences can 
lead the way to a significant unification movement (not that 
encyclopedism is insignificant as far as it goes) and to the enrich- 
ment of the social sciences. Where can we look for such an 
approach? 

The TVA and a few other governmental agencies are trying 
in dead earnestness to develop self-corrective procedures in social 
planning. Their efforts involve the best scientific use possible of all 
relevant scientific knowledge from physics through psychology to 
economics and public administration. Somewhat unintentionally 
they are trying to unify the sciences. And they have a definite, 
concrete test of success, namely, improved techniques for resolving 
actual social conflicts. What other scientific meaning can be given 
to the continuous improvement, however slow, of abstract concepts 
for use in resolving concrete social conflicts than the development 
of experimental social science? For in physics the test of adequate 
abstract concepts is their operational success in experimentation in 
the concrete material of physics. In ex xperimental social science the 
adequate test of scientific truth is likewise success in improving their 
operations in its concrete material. 

That such self-corrective planning activities can serve for the 
unification of the sciences presupposes that social science includes all 
the others. This assumption is warranted on theoretical grounds 
by any emergent naturalism which denies that the more complex 
orders of nature are externally added “levels” and which affirms 
that the developments of and within the other orders.’ Thus it 
involves a denial of supernaturalism and presumably of materialism. 

However, there is one widely accepted assumption which 


‘Milton B. Singer, “Unity of Science Movement,” The Humanist, Autumn, 1941 
(1), 102-5. 

"For further indications of this tendency of the Unity Movement to begin with 
the abstract materials, see the articles by Otto Neurath, Rudolf Carnap, and Charles 
W. Morris in the first number of the International Encyclopedia of Unified Science. 
Mr. Dewey’s paper in the same number, “Unity of Science as a Social Problem,” 
seems to me to suggest the concrete beginning. 
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stands in the way of a full-hearted acceptance of the proposal. 
This is the idea that scientific method is essentially incapable of 
being employed in deciding questions which involve ethical evalua- 
tions. This is the so-called ethical neutrality of science. 


But it is clear that in order to engage self-corrective inquiry 
in on-going social affairs, moral evaluations must be made at every 
step. If, as I believe, we do actually have self-corrective inquiry 
under way in some of these governmental agencies (on however 
small a scale), it would seem that the assumption of the ethical 
neutrality of science has been tentatively refuted by actual empirical 
developments. But the prejudice is so deeply ingrained that we 
can hardly hope for such an easy humanist victory over the mate- 
rialistic and supernaturalistic supposition that science is a mere 
instrument; that is, an instrument which cannot be employed to 
tell us how best to use science. 

However, a critical examination of the assumption reveals 
that its only logical justification depends upon the presupposition 
that ethical evaluations are absolute in a way in which scientific 
judgments are not. The moment an ideal is taken as a tentative 
social plan, and an ethical evaluation is taken as a tentative judg- 
ment of the human consequences involved in instituting the plan, 
then that moment there is no theoretical reason for denying that 
by intelligent and co-operative effort we can develop self-corrective 
procedures of social planning which involve ethical evaluations and 
ideals. The main reason why we have failed to date to find a 
working wisdom for modern life is, as M. C. Otto says, that we 
have not looked for it in the concrete modern world. 

The Vienna circle of logical positivists is, as Mr. Singer indi- 
cates (p. 103), intimately connected with the Unity of Science 
Movement. It is this school which has been most voluble in insist- 
ing on the scientific nonsense of ethical terms. It should be signifi- 
cant to humanists that Jacques Maritain (Ch. II of Scholasticism 
and Politics) can exploit fully for neo-thomist ends this aspect of 
positivism. He tells us (p. 41) that, “Generally speaking, the 
school of Vienna manifests no hostility toward religion, and certain 
representatives of this school . . . show a certain sympathy for the 
work of the theologians, whom they prefer to university philoso- 
phers.” One need hold no brief for university philosophers to cite 





*See John Dewey, “Social as a Category,” Monist, XXXVIII (1928), 161-77; 
reprinted as “The Inclusive Philosophic Idea” in Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 
77-92; reprinted in part as “The Social” in Ratner’s selections, Intelligence in the 
Modern World, pp. 1059-69. See also Dewey’s Logic, Ch. XXIV, “Social Inquiry,” 
esp. pp. 491-2. 

*M. C. Otto, The Human Enterprise, Ch. IV, “Truth and Ideals.” 
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this passage; attention need only be called to the neo-thomist mean- 
ing of “theology” as the science of revealed truth (as the Church 
decides) and its very special meaning of “religion.” The basis of 
Maritain’s use of positivism is clear. For insistence upon the 
inherent neutrality of science is the chief logical and moral reason 
for a supernaturalist morality. 

This assumption of the neutrality of science doubtless served 
an important purpose in liberating science from the control and 
restrictions of the church which at that time was the jealous and 
powerful guardian of the deeper human values. The persistence 
of the assumption now endangers the very existence of science by 
blinding it to the possibility, let alone the necessity, of accepting 
responsibility for its own social consequences. The pressing need 
for planning has allowed the dictatorships to take charge of science 
(and its “unification”) in their development of non-participative 
methods. Participative social planning affords an alternative 
approach which is both democratic and scientific. 


THEOLOGICAL REACTION AND LIBERAL VITALITY 
Edwin H. Wilson 

At the Biennial Conference in Pittsburgh, J. S. Bixler and Frederick May Eliot 
each appealed to liberals to defend the liberal’s faith, which, as Dr. Bixler put it, is 
“faith in the power of truth to persuade men, and in the capacity of men to better 
themselves.” Each was explicit in opposition to the present religious reaction which 
strikes at that faith, John Haynes Holmes followed in ‘“Unitarians Awake!” 
(Christian Register, November 1941) with the assertion that “Reinhold Niebuhr 
and his arrogantly dogmatic neo-Calvinism have brought to us a challenge which 
should usher in the greatest Unitarian revival in a hundred years. If we do not 
rise to this occasion, we deserve to die.” 

We are not hopeful that Unitarian opposition will become articulate. We want 
to be mistaken, but the pioneering spirit that once sought the truth at all costs in 
accord with the scientific temper, rejecting Biblical authority where necessary, 
accepting evolution and working confidently for progress seems vastly diminished. 
There is a manifest lack of appreciation for secular forces in modern education, 
science, philosophy that should receive our sympathy as natural allies of religious 
liberalism. Some of the factors which have brought the lack of intellectual produc- 
tivity are common to humanists and theists alike. The liberal minister has too little 
time for study and writing, too much detailed responsibility for church committees 
and civic leadership, to achieve independence of mind and that deep inward brooding 
on duty and destiny that can emerge in vital creativity. 

But what should stir especially the humanist ministers into print, is the fact 
that apparently some of their colleagues are departing from the main line of 
liberalism and looking with sympathy toward the defeatist theologies of Europe 
with their loss of nerve and their renunciation of hope in science and humanity. 
Granted that this emphasis, overdrawn as it was, served as a valued corrective for 
romantic idealism, it is weakness to remain there. Now that war is here we need 
nothing so much as faith that men of good will have what it takes, not only for 
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victory, but for the rebuilding of a just world. Neo-orthodoxy strikes at the will 
to build that world, and where religious liberals seek alliance with the forces of 
that neo-orthodoxy they unconsciously fall a prey to the spiritual fascists of the 
modern world. 


The reply to Dr, Holmes by thirteen Unitarian ministers (Christian Register, 
December 1941) who ganged up to rebuke him was eloquent in what it left unsaid. 
They said solemnly that “the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr are among the most 
stimulating now available to us for a fresh theological treatment of certain basic 
problems of human existence.” Large issues, however, were ignored. They did not 
say whether they are deserting empiricism for revelation, the scientific temper for 
the “authority” of emotion and tradition. 

The vast number of books and articles not published by the liberal ministers 
of these decades does not reveal their theory of knowledge or values on which all 
else hinges. We'd be much more interested in what they themselves think than in 
a parade of bibliographies of books which they insist it is the duty of others to 
read. Such men as Kierkegaard, Maritain, Mortimer Adler, Barth seem to be but 
part of the loss of nerve coming with the spiritual collapse of a world in which 
orthodoxy had its chance and failed chiefly because it would not alter to relate 
itself to the living social process. The creative and forward looking forces that 
can serve the new day are not to be found among those who lead the new orthodoxies. 
Of course one should be willing to learn, even from the devil; even Hitler can be 
stimulating. But devastating! One has to take influences in terms of their total 
impact. And we hold that on the whole, the influence of the new orthodoxy is 
devastating. 

As for Niebuhr, we certainly do not believe him to be a Hitler or a “devil.” 
We heard him recently and he did not seem at all arrogant. Though we still believe 
that his chief influence has been that of confusion, he himself voiced the “sense of 
responsibility not to confuse one’s generation.” But he is off the main trunk line 
of religious liberalism and we can far more fruitfully align ourselves with the 
forces—social, scientific, intellectual—that are naturalistic and empirical in approach. 

We do not believe that the cure for man’s ills is more of the dead weight of 
supernatural religion that has all too often blocked moral progress in the past. 
The time is here to ventilate the question, “what is the saving truth that will point 
the way to a united humanity living in a shared world?” We do not believe that 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, or any who stand in their shadow have the truth that 
man needs for his salvation. Human values, we hold, are not suspended from super- 
naturalism, but are emergent at the human level which is more than material, more 
than mechanism. 

Liberal theists and humanists need to stand together in opposition to forces of 
spiritual reaction that are real and menacing. Priests have been declaring within 
the year that one who does not believe in God, (they mean the God of their creed), 
cannot be a good citizen. Catholic politicians, abetted by Protestant religious leaders 
have worked for legislation permitting majority religious groups to invade our 
schools with sectarian instruction. The spirit of Thomas Mann needs reviving. 
The warning of Thomas Masaryk that “theocracy cannot serve democracy” needs 
remembering. There is work to be done. And the first task is to find vitality 
enough to become articulate. The time is here, then, for all religious liberals, 
humanist or theist, to counter the influence of the new orthodoxy by bringing their 
ideals into creative relation to those doers who will have to work out the practical 
problems of the post war world. Accepting the empirical approach as far as it takes 
them, both can grant to the other freedom with respect to the ultimate perplexities 
of the unknown. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN HUMANISTS 
John H. Hershey 
|. José Ingenieros of Argentina 


The late José Ingenieros of Argentina was a _ thorough-going naturalistic 
philosopher. His interests were varied. He was a physician, professor, editor, 
criminologist, sociologist, and philosopher. His prolific writing was done between 
ten o'clock at night and five o’clock in the morning. Born in Buenos Aires on April 
24, 1877, he lived until October 31, 1925. 

With regard to the manner in which mind has come about, the Argentine thinker 
was a thoroughgoing evolutionist. He believed that continuity exists between the 
“irritability of the protoplasm” and the highest mental powers of man. In the field 
of criminology, his attitude was opposed to that of the Italian criminologist, Lom- 
broso, who had expounded the idea of the hereditary criminal. Dr. Ingenieros founded 
the Institute of Criminology in Buenos Aires. 

He visited the United States in 1916, attending the Scientific Congress in 
Washington, D. C., as a guest of the Carnegie Foundation. Dr. John A. Mackay, 
a writer on Latin-American culture, has written that Dr. Ingenieros came under the 
influence of Emerson and New England Unitarianism when visiting in the United 
States. This resulted, according to Dr. Mackay, in the Argentine thinker writing 
a book which declared that moral principles must take the place of religious dogmas 
and must be constantly renewed. 

As a philosopher, José Ingenieros rejected the dualistic conception of the universe 
and taught the monistic view. There is no contrast between what is already known 
by us and what is not yet known. No supernatural being interferes in the natural 
processes of the universe. There is one world, one energy, one evolutionary process. 
With reference to the problem of the relation between science and philosophy, Dr. 
Ingenieros stated that there should not be any conflict between them. Philosophy 
ought to be a system of truth based on experience and science. 

José Ingenieros was a clear thinker, taking in matter, life, mind, society, and 
the universe in one all-embracing naturalistic and evolutionary view. 


Il. The Positivist Church of Brazil 


“Love the principle, order the basis, progress the end” is the declaration of 
the Positivist Church of Brazil in Rio de Janeiro. It is interesting to note the 
similarity between that statement and the inscription, “Order and Progress,” on the 
flag of the Republic of Brazil. Benjamin Constant was a revolutionary leader and 
also a Positivist when a bloodless revolution ended the reign of Dom Pedro II, and 
the Republic was established in 1889. Thus when the new flag was designed, Posi- 
tivists were influential enough to be able to place the inscription on it. Also in 
1889 church and state were entirely separated. Although the majority of the popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics, there is complete religious liberty in the country. 

The Brazilian Positivist movement began in 1870. Many of its members were 
army officers. Theodore Roosevelt has written that while traveling in that country 
he met a Colonel Rondon who was a Positivist. These military men favored a 
republican form of government and opposed slavery which was totally abolished by 
decree in 1888. They were strongly influenced by the French philosopher, Auguste 
Comte who had proclaimed the scientific method in contrast to metaphysics, and the 
religion of humanity in opposition to supernaturalism. 

It was in 1897, however, that the building called the “Temple of Humanity” 
was dedicated. In 1924 a new temple was built. The church is independent, not 
belonging to any denomination. Dr. R. Texeira Mendez was its leader for many years. 
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THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE AND NATURE 
Edwin H. Wilson 

“The Road of a Naturalist’”’ by Donald Culross Peattie should be read, in our 
enthusiastic opinion, by every humanist. But with it also Peattie’s volume of 1939, 
“Flowering Earth”, for they shed light on each other. The earlier book serves bet- 
ter than anything we know to give the religious humanist a stirring sense of his own 
relatedness to “the web of life.” 

As a nature writer, Peattie is more to our taste than most of the distinguished 
predecessors in whose line he most certainly belongs. Philosophically, he speaks our 
tongue, but his vocabulary is richer with images of the real world. Reading this 
new volume, we had to search out many new words, but not in a single case did 
the unusual word, once understood, bring the resentment one feels toward merely 
sensational or affected verbalizing. Always it was crisply functional, the right 
word for the job. His is the training, the exactness of the scientist. From: our 
viewpoint, Thoreau’s writings were marred by his antipathy to his fellow humans; 
Emerson’s by romantic mysticism; John Muir’s by his purely decorative pantheism. 
Though Peattie can declare (p. 195), “Nature in its most timeless sense is my re- 
ligion”; for him man is “braided into” the rest of nature. “Man is born into the 
order; he is always a part of it... .’ John Muir failed to meet his home problems 
like a man and to give enforcedly city dwellers some better way out than flight to 
the Yosemite, a solution reserved for relatively few, as the crowded beaches of 
Manhattan will prove any hot Sunday. Mr. Peattie maintains a better balance be- 
tween nature and humanity than most naturalists. He is an answer to the bland 
assumption of some theists that if one fails to accept their theism he can have no 
theory of values and must of necessity be “isolated from the universe”. 

The book itself has some strange pattern which might be drawn from Peattie’s 
phrase “the web of life”. Wherever he touches life it has distant references. He is 
journeying in the far west; a flower or bird or tree takes him on an excursion into 
his own past so that threaded into the story as its principal motif is the story of his 
life. There are brave pages on death: he lost a four year old girl. He tells how 
he became a crusading popularizer of the naturalistic sciences. Once again he is 
traveling his America; another living object sends his mind shooting back to pio- 
neers of naturalism—and pioneer days. Throughout, the book is poetically rich, sci- 
entifically valid, and permeated with descriptions of America’s plant and animal 
life. Beneath any standardization which commerce may have imposed on our national 
life is the vast variety of the living. The book is an answer—one answer among 
many—to the query “What have we Americans worth fighting for?” 

Here then is a naturalistic humanism, courageous to face evil and well integrated 
to the creative source of human existence. “For not many of us in the modern 
day”, the author writes (p. 311), “are still believing that the world is a pattern all 
beautiful, and that its seeming imperfections are only flaws in our vision. We can- 
not say that either among the stars or in the affairs of men are events directed with 
justice unless we call that justice inscrutable. But thinking men of this generation 
will not accept even a God they may not scrutinize. This may be the gift of 
modernity to the world—the reconciliation of science and religion”. This process 
in which we find ourselves is one that requires struggle. “Life is the battle in which 
we all fall, yet it is never lost”. None of the saccharine “progress onward and up- 
ward forever” of a half generation ago in this doctrine. 

Peattie does not preach heavenly purpose: “I do not see the wild as a garden 
benignantly planted. All that, though Wordsworth still is a good poet, is ‘out’; it 





1The Road of a Naturalist. By Donald Culross Peattie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1941. 315 pp. $3.00. 
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never was good science and it is trite now even with the scientific”. It is at this 
point that we wish Peattie had answered more completely the question, “What does 
nature require of man?” We wonder how far he would be from the prophets’, “to 
love mercy and to do justice and to walk humbly’—amidst the commanding order, 
beauty and majesty of the universe. That prophetic message might have been poor 
science but it certainly was good morality. 

Faith in science is one of the foundations of the coming world religion. Yet, 
Mr. Peattie is not uncritical in his admiration for science. His heart bleeds before 
the scars which man has inflicted on himself by the abuse of scientifically created 
power. But he does not commit the fallacy of the neo-orthodox, who now yap at 
science as the basic evil rather than at its misuse by men whom the unresilient doc- 
trines and institutions of religion have failed to make moral. Are not the church- 
men trying to blame science for their own failure? Has not social cohesiveness 
failed because unyielding organized religion became irrelevant? The anti-scientific 
movement of our day apparently bears in it the ferociousness of men who act from 
a sense of guilt and self-defence in seeking a scape-goat for their own deficiencies. 
3etter were they to manifest some of the humility and repentance they preach and 
to alter their ways to meet new needs with new truths! 

Finally, the important thing about this volume is that it shows us a palatable 
religious philosophy as it emerges and integrates around a life,—and that a life de- 
voted to the intimate observation of its own natural roots. He sees that the answer 
to the relation between morals and science,—as more and more we are seeing 
the answer to the gap between morals and industry, morals and politics also to be,— 
must include the humanizing of men themselves. If individual qualities alone cannot 
do the job, and improved social machinery is needed, neither can the building of a 
decent world be achieved without wisdom, skill and integrity incarnate in men and 
women. Peattie says of the scientist, “The purity of science is as precious to the 
cause of liberty as the manuscript of our constitution, and more so; only by the 
ethics and intellects of free scientists can it be held aloft. Love of the living world’s 
beauty, seldom alluded to by the naturalist though he is pledged to it as loyally as 
to science, is an unwritten franchise in the rights of man. Nature is an ultimate 
sanctuary for sanity and goodness; American nature is a first national principle. 
To it I am dedicated.” 


Indigenous American Fascism 

Lawrence Dennis’ book’ is Fascism with a pretense. There is no question about 
his Fascist position. He openly espouses the basic principles and directions of the 
Fascist-Nazi effort. The pretense lies in the way in which the book is written and 
the implication of intellectual and moral perfection on the part of the author. He 
constantly assumes an intellectual superiority and a moral arrogance based on the 
right of realism. 

Mr. Dennis’ propositions are that we find ourselves in the midst of the collapse 
of both capitalism and democracy; that a revolution of force and vitality is under 
way led by the have-nots; that we shall not escape this revolution whether we want 
to or not; and that it will be hastened if we go to war. The “wave of the future” 
psychology is perfectly exemplified. Democracy is considered to be both unrealistic 
and a failure impossible of operation. Capitalism worked for a brief period, was 
a revolution comparable in its time to the national socialist revolution now beginning. 

The author would claim it to be an injustice thus to state some of his proposi- 
tions so baldly. He would say that they sound worse than they are and that with 


1The Dynamics of War and Revolution. By Lawrence Dennis. New York: The Weekly 
Foreign Letter, 205 East 42nd Street. xxxi, 259 pp. $3.00. 
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further elucidation their reasonableness would appear. There is nothing left to do 
then but to refer everyone to the book. This we do with pleasure to critically minded 
persons of humane temperament. But the book is not safely to be given to the 
rather large numbers of the “hard-boiled” to be found in business and elsewhere. 
This is a book to convince the ruthless; a cold job cleverly done. “Out of the 
Night” was supposed to have presented the brutality of personality and the torture 
of souls and bodies in a fashion to chill the bones of ordinary people. Mr. Dennis’ 
will chill the heart and mind of any civilized person. His is the intellectually and 


spiritually ruthless counterpart of “Out of the Night.” 


“To them (Americans) it seems cynicism, wickedness or a paradox to say that a war 
for pure morality is worse than a war for pure national selfishness. Yet it is true.” 

“The peace of Versailles was history’s greatest diplomatic failure because it was also 
history’s greatest triumph of the ethical approach to international problems.” 

“Those who cherish the ethic of averting wars in the world we live in, should strive 
to keep ethics, morality and international law out of diplomacy and international relations 


as much as possible.” ae 
: “The gravamen of the criticism against this book is that it is defeatist, fatalistic, depress- 
ing, cynical, immoral and lacking in democracy and the intelligence of the masses.” 


A sample of the author’s intellectual “superiority” is given by the sentence subsequent 
to the last quotation, 
“All this boils down to is that the book is not Utopian.” 
I have wondered why I have thought this book important. For I do. I think 
it is because it defines so clearly our choices today, choices which will lead to a 


democratic, moral world or to a ruthless, immoral world of force. 
—Dale DeWitt. 


ART AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


This book,’ by the method of breaking down art topic into its various contribu- 
tary forms and stating these under simple and broad headings such as “Art in the 
Home, Art in the Community, Art in Religion, Art in Industry,” etc., all readily 
recognizable as parts of contemporary life, should furnish an introduction to the 
scope of art informative to both layman and student. The authors are to be com- 
mended particularly on their selection of reference material and the examples upon 
which they have based their text. The illustrations are well chosen, numerous, and 
descriptive. In addition, the book contains a good selection of bibliographical refer- 
ence at the end of each chapter, together with a nicely defined glossary of architec- 
tural and art terms at the back. 

The presentation of the various topics through discussion of planning, material, 
method of production, and use, has much preference over the customary academic 
criticism of surface appearance. 

Chapter on glass, textiles, ceramics, graphic arts, and photography, present not 
only excellent examples and illustrations of each branch of activity but describe the 
methods used in the various processes of manufacture and indicate with some success 
the influence that intended use and method of manufacture may have upon the 
finished product. 

It is only in their occasional sorties into art philosophy that the authors appear 
pedantically inclined, and this reader was in turn inclined to wish upon such occasions 
that, in the discussion of what might well be controversial subject matter dealing 
with the why and wherefore of art form, the authors had accompanied the discus- 
sions with the caution that the opinions ventured were in most part their own, and 
though valid from one point of view, might be argued from another. 

Certainly, the book succeeds in conjuring up the spirit of art. And it does 
impress upon the reader that whether he be an interested observer or an active 





1Art Today. By Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, Gerald Hill. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1941. xxiv, 358 pp. $3.50. 
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participator, it is of vital necessity that he develop perspicacity and sensitivity to 
his utmost in order that he may enjoy full appreciation. This is well summed in 
the authors’ quotations from John Marin. In part: 


“For the worker to carry on, to express his to-day, with the old instruments, the old tools is 
inexcusable, unless he is thoroughly alive to the relationships of things and works in relationships. 
Then he can express his to-day in any material. . . . Seems to me,” Marin continues, “‘the true 
Artist must perforce go from time to time to the elemental big forms—Sky, Sea, Mountain, Plain, 
and those things pertaining thereto, to sort of re-true himself up, to recharge the battery. For 
these big forms have everything. But to express these, you have to love these, to be a part of 
these in sympathy.”’ And the added uncertainty, also Marin’s: “My present day creed, which may 
show different facets on the morrow.” 

—Paul Schweikher. 


DEPENDABLE HISTORY 


To write An Intellectual and Cultural History of the Western World’ requires 
a great deal of courage. Harry Elmer Barnes approaches this task with both 
knowledge and competence. For over two decades this historian has been writing 
all types of history. As a disciple of James Harvey Robinson and the “New History,” 
he has been just as much interested in why events occurred as in the bare, bald facts 
of their existence. In Dr. Barnes’ History and Social Intelligence are probed the 
whole gamut of social, economic, and moral forces producing the ideas and judgments 
of historians themselves ! 

This background will explain why the revised edition of the world history is 
concerned with the underlying causes of events. To understand in this sense means 
to utilize all of the instruments of modern science and technology in tracing the 
social, economic, or ethical results of historical forces. Consequently an acute interest 
in the problems of modern society pervades the entire work. History here becomes a 
beautiful delineation of all those strains which comprise the modern world with 
all its harmonies and dissonances. One eighth of the volume is directly concerned 
with the contemporary scene. It is in these pages that Dr. Barnes performs a 
difficult task, the description of the present intellectual world and the tense forces 
which threaten civilization’s destruction. It is this section which arouses the ire 
of staid and dignified historians of the old school. All humanists, however, will 
revalue the entire work from the attitudes revealed in this part of the history. 

In a work of such scope no attempt is made to pretend that every page is 
original interpretation. Quotations appear in generous style provoking the reader 
to pursue special subjects of his interest. A former student of Dr. Barnes, Leo 
Huberman, assures us of the accuracy of the bibliographies: “Let the student put 
together the footnote references and the bibliographies at the end of every chapter 
and he can rest assured that he will have a list from which no important or useful 
source of information has been omitted.” (New Republic, January 12, 1938.) Five 
specialists prepared the sections on Art, Literature, and Music. A glittering galaxy 
of professional historians examined the work in manuscript and the revised edition 
corrects details discovered since. The highest accolade of the historian was received 
from the late Preserved Smith of Cornell, author of A History of Western Culture, 
The Age of the Reformation, Erasmus, and others. This great scholar, in remarking 
that many world histories were extant, said: “A few of them are abstruse enough to 
puzzle an Einstein. Many of them are so sloppy that it would be flattery to call 
them inaccurate. Some are excellent in special fields. None is at once so capacious 
and so dependable as that furnished by Dr. Barnes.” (N. Y. Herald-Tribune Books, 


October 24, 1937.) 
—Raymond Lussenhop. 


14n Intellectual and Cultural History of the Western World, Revised Edition. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 1243 pp. $6.00. 
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LIGHT FOR TOBACCO ROAD 


Mr. Floyd has written a distinctly low-brow book.’ Precisely for that reason it 
may do a great deal more good than a volume written for scholars and clergymen 
the contents of which would never filter down to laymen. The purpose of the book 
appears to be to destroy the credibility of the Bible as history, either religious or 
secular, thus to eliminate it as a source of authority for religion. 

The author sees the seminaries and scholars teaching the facts about the Bible 
as set forth in his own book; yet the laymen allowed to think of it as the unique 
revelation of deity to humans. The book is a revolt against critical literature for 
the clergy and devotional literature for the laity. As an intelligent layman the author 
is irked at the chasm between the seminary and the pulpit. He notes that teachers of 
chemistry, or of any other discipline, do not keep their pupils in darkness: yet clergy- 
men,—presumably teachers of Christianity,—may preach to the same parish for years 
without revealing their attitudes toward Bible literature other than vague expressions 
of appreciation of it. Mr. Floyd objects to the conspiracy of silence in regard to the 
origin and growth of the Bible. He has no sympathy with seminary teachers who 
in effect say to young ministers, “Here is the truth, but you are a fool to tell it to 
your parish.” 

Mr. Floyd is completely disgusted with the modernist minister who when con- 
fronted with facts about the Bible says indulgently, “Oh I know all that; I accept 
modern Biblical scholarship” and next Sunday announces a Biblical text and preaches 
on salvation without stating from what one is saved, by what one is saved, and to 
what one is saved; but gives the impression his authority is a revelation from God 
written in a book. 

Mr. Floyd is not enthusiastic about the popular ministerial opinion that it is 
constructive to be vague, obscure, and genial about the Bible; but destructive to tell 
the parishioners the truth about it. He doesn’t seem to have any confidence in the 
claim of modernists that they accept modern Biblical scholarship, and he is not 
impressed when they point to diplomas from imposing graduate seminaries. He has 
listened to bishops, read the church journals, examined the church school literature, 
and attended modernistic conferences. 

The fact that laymen pay the bills and thus control the pulpit; that they pay 
preachers to confirm their opinions and prejudices, and make them happy in them, 
does not weigh with Mr. Floyd. That a modernist minister who teaches the whole 
truth about the documentary basis for conventional Christianity loses his job arouses 
no pity in Mr. Floyd’s doughty breast. The conception of teaching the people as 
much as they will stand for inspires no thrill in Brother Floyd. He is all for telling 
them “Taint so!” in three plain lessons with a trustees’ meeting and resolutions 
to follow. 

Perhaps it was not within the scope of his book but the author gives no intima- 
tion that the Bible is an excellent instrument to show the changing, developing, 
improving, evolutionary character of men’s explanation of religion, its instrumental 
nature, and its humanistic roots in social, economic, political and racial soil. 

A useful book in frightfully bad taste! The stuffed-shirts won’t like it. I’m 
glad Mr. Floyd wrote it. I’m glad I didn’t. 

—Harold Scott. 


Reformers Are Not Upstarts 


While tradition rules that the social gospelers bring discredit and shrinking 
budgets to a beleaguered Protestantism, a Junior College professor in Stockton, 





1Christianity Cross-Examined. By William Floyd. New York: The Arbitrator Press. 273 
pp. $2.00. 
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California, shows that it is the very virility of social Christianity which is respon- 
sible for the continuation of religion at all. The large number of reformers brought 
into chronological arrangement by Charles Howard Hopkins in The Rise of the 
Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865-1915,’ is proof enough that here is 
an integral part of religion—Post-Civil-War Protestantism, from Methodism to 
Unitarianism. 

One of the conclusions is that although the social gospel leaned heavily on the 
doctrine of the immanence of God, it discovered “an autonomous basis in the social 
teachings of Jesus—an authority of equal weight to theist or humanist.” This 
autonomy, if spread to all teachings, would seem to pave the way for more outright 
humanism. If Protestantism is forced to espouse the social gospel in order to save 
man, it will probably find that it has unconsciously lost its supernatural. The Chris- 
tian Socialist Fellowship of Bliss was afraid of putting too much emphasis upon 
socialism and hence being charged with ‘mere humanism,” but the humanist position 
today is not to be confused with the humanitarianism of that day. It has those 
psychological qualities which once led into a welter of theological terminology and 
therefore away from the large number of people who simply wanted to call themselves 
socialists. 

The book is the most recent publication of The Yale Studies in Religious 
Education, and appears to have a much wider interest than the others. If the years 
1915 to 1940 could be covered in another study, it would be possible for every 
minister today to not only make his ministry an intelligent part of the social changes 
now going on in society, but to avoid the dilemma so common to Catholicism— 
the choice between communism and religion. 

—Harold Marley. 





1The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865-1915. By Charles Howard 
Hopkins. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. xii, 352 pp. $3.00. 


Realistic View of Human As science progresses, psychology and 

N psychiatry are increasingly counseled for 

ature information and advise. Unfortunately, 

This book’ by Alfred (not Mortimer) ™an’s faith in psychology is often shock- 

Adler, now published in an inexpensive ingly disappointed by unrealistic or 
edition, is a definite contribution to hu- pseudo-mystic “scientific” psychologies. 


man progress. It should be read by every- 
one who wants to base his own participa- 
tion in the process of evolution on knowl- 
edge, rather than vague phantasy. 

One reason for seeking irrational and 
mystical explanations, was man’s inability 
to understand the world around him. It 
was, first, the natural forces on which 
man’s faith depended, then the puzzle pre- 
sented by his fellowmen, with whom he 
had to live, and, finally, his own self, un- 
explicable and terrifying, upsetting his 
plans and intentions. For a long time, 
belief in supernatural forces was the only 
source of information, the only answer to 
vital questions. 


Alfred Adler’s contribution combines 
commonsense and realism with revelation 
and enlightenment. In his “Understand- 
ig Human Nature’, he unmasks human 
beings so that everyone suddenly discov- 
ers his neighbor, his friends, his rela- 
tives, and even more importantly—him- 
self. This knowledge which Adler con- 
veys, is not merely intellectual; it is con- 
structive as it stimulates actions which, 
through proper understanding, become 
more efficient, by emphasis toward social 
cooperation. 

1Understanding Human Nature. By Alfred 
Adler. New York: World Publishing Company, 


1941. $0.49. 
—Rudolph Dreikurs, 
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Religion and Modern Philosophy 


Prof. Bradshaw is one of those rare 
phenomena: a theological professor 
who thinks in terms of philosophical 
concepts, and who speaks the language 
of philosophy rather than that of theo- 
logy. The fact that he understands, 
also, the mood and spirit of high re- 
ligion, is a gain rather than a loss. 


When people thought that there was 
a conflict between science and religion 
one expected a philosopher to take the 
part of science. It was up to the 
theologian to defend the faith of the 
fathers. Indeed, when fundamentalism 
was conscious of its still great strength 
and influence, and empiricism was 
something of a philosophical fad, the 
issue between science and religion did 
loom large. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, modernism in_ religion and 
pragmatism in philosophy suggested— 
if they did not dramatize—something 
of a convergence. The issue became 
less sharp as tough-minded philo- 
sophers and liberal ministers greeted 
one-another across narrowing chasms 
and generously hoped for a better un- 
derstanding. 

All this time — and many scientists 
and religious leaders seemed unaware 
of it—there emerged, as it were, a new 
conception of reality which rendered 
the science-religion issue to all intents 
and purposes obsolete. It was the 
naturalistic conception with a variety 
of proponents and labels. It includes 
John Dewey’s empirical naturalism; 
Santayana’s poetic materialism, H. 
Wildon Carr’s’ streamlined mona- 
dology, and Alexander’s and White- 
head’s cosmologies based largely on 
the theory of relativity. Differing 
widely in some respects, theirs is the 
naturalistic approach, every one, with 
the implication of a continuous order 
of being—not separated by an impas- 
sable void from some other order. Lit- 
tle did Descartes dream that what he 
aPhilosophical Foundations of Faith. By 


Bradshaw, Marion J. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 254 pp. $2.50. 


thought he saw so clearly was the be- 
ginning of the end of the dualistic con- 
cept of reality. 


Prof. Bradshaw’s book, written from 
the point of view of one who has 
traced the development of thought 
from Descartes to Dewey, aptly calls 
Descartes the great dualist. Just as 
aptly he characterizes Hobbes: The 
great materialist; Locke: The great 
empiricist; Pascal: The great mystic; 
Spinoza: The great rationalist, and 
Leibniz: The great individualist. These, 
all, lived in the 17th century; and it 
is truly amazing now, to read how un- 
critically these greatest among modern 
minds accepted traditional religious 
concepts. It requires historical in- 
sight—and Bradshaw possesses it—to 
realize how enmeshed their thinking 
was with scholasticism, and how cour- 
ageous each had to be to advance his 
own faltering step or steps in the di- 
rection of a more naturalistic approach, 
unencumbered by mediaeval assump- 
tions. 


It began as a slow and painful ad- 
vance, and until recently it could 
gather little momentum. But Locke 
boldly rejected many “prevailing 
subtleties”. Hobbes resisted ecclesias- 
tical claims, Leibniz “reserved the 
right of private theological judgment,” 
and Spinoza “exposed discrepancies in 
Scripture.” A comparable understand- 
ing and courage—had it been available 
—would have speeded the process im- 
measurably through the centuries in- 
tervening since their time. 


From all this record Bradshaw draws 
three important conclusions. He de- 
fends his six philosophers—and espe- 
cially Descartes and Hobbes—against 
the charge that they were untrue to 
their basic convictions. He asserts 
that in their opinion at least their re- 
ligion was not a contradiction of their 
philosophy. Moreover, and this is the 
second conclusion, these men expressed 
varying degrees of loyalty to their in- 
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herited religious traditions. They dif- 
fered in their estimates of Jesus, in 
their conception of God, in their ac- 
ceptance of the Church as a vehicle of 
salvation, and in their approach to 
basic moral problems. There is no 
common denominator of their faith 
which has any special purpose or 
meaning. 

But the third and major conclusion— 
foreshadowed in the introductory chap- 
ter, “The Eternal Needs the Historic” 
—is that even a philosopher must live 
by faith. ‘Men of the future’, says 
Bradshaw, “will not restrict their in- 
terests to scientific knowing. Spinoza 
may not have expressed the final 
truth when he said that the human 
mind is part of an infinite understand- 
ing but philosophers of the most di- 
verse types conspire to prove that there 
is something unquenchable within us, 
pushing us beyond the farthest citadel 
of established fact and moving us, 
without discarding reason, to walk by 
faith. Indeed, it is not at all a philo- 
sopher’s paradox, but the plain fact of 
open-eyed experience, that without 
faith men cannot embody “the life of 
reason,” 

This latter point, it would seem, is 
more appropriately made as a warn- 
ing to a too narrow empiricism than as 
an apologetic for traditional theology. 
Dualistic theology—and it is still for 
the most part dualistic—has made 
faith too much a matter of unreflective 
credulity. The unsentimental empiri- 
cist has made too little of faith. But 
even the empiricist needs a sufficient 
measure of cosmic orderliness to pre- 
serve his science and his sanity; and 
that fact alone justifies Bradshaw’s 
conclusion. And today we have White- 
head, among others, providing the cor- 
rective for both extremes by calling 
once more for philosophical specula- 
tion, disciplined and conscious of its 
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limitations, but bold and venturesome 
for all that. If this is not enough for 
a new religious vision and enterprise 
—and I think it is—then we are all the 
worse for having cut our ancient 
moorings. 

—Edwin T. Buehrer. 


“‘“And Never the Twain 
Shall Meet’’ 


A second abortive attempt to bring 
religious and philosophic orthodoxy and 
science into co-operative thinking has 
been made in New York. After two such 
conferences one thing is apparent. The 
gap between the men of science and the 
advocates of revealed religion makes the 
sought for co-operation next to impos- 
sible along these lines. Scientists, seek- 
ing to bring their work into co-operative 
alignment with religion and philosophy 
should turn to those who have shown 
themselves friendly to their method. A 
comprehensive conference of those who 
accept the empirical approach, leaving to 
their own obscurantist ways the neo- 
Thomists, Barthians, Neo-Calvinists, is 
what is now needed. 


Sociology and Human 
Needs 

Scientific Monthly for the current 
year has been publishing a series of 
articles on the relation between the social 
sciences and other scientific disciplines. 
Authors range in ethical attitude from 
the sociologist who would make his 
science a servant of any prevailing politi- 
cal ism to the viewpoint of H. E. Jenson 
(September) that “The ultimate prob- 
lems of our civilization are social and 
moral. Science, while it placed new and 
powerful instruments in the hands of 
men, has done nothing to clarify the 
moral and social purposes which these 
instruments are to serve.” He asks, 
“What hope remains that science will 
promote the higher values of man’s 
spirit?” —E. H. W. 
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Small College Versus 
Educational Giganticism 


“What does your psychology Professor 
look like?” asked the girl student. “I 
don’t properly know,” was the answer. 
“T have a rear seat in a class of over 
a thousand and I’m a bit short-sighted, 
so I’ve never got a good look at him.” 
Against this trend in education, are the 
creative projects being conducted in small 
colleges. At Swarthmore’ the experiment 
was “reading for honors,’ with educa- 
tion “humanized” by direct contact with 
Professors in seminars, emphasis upon 
the intellectual initiative and efforts of 
individual students, discussion the heart 
of the method. The better students, 
capable of a faster pace, are not retarded. 
“With some 
asserted that the abler students 
the greater share of sceptics and _ indi- 
vidualists. Without scepticism and indi- 
vidualism, group life may become an 
intolerable tyranny; but without loyalty, 
sympathy, and admiration there can be 
no community. One of the great 
values of the small college lies in its 


may be 
furnish 


reservations it 


community life.” Therefore, President 
Aydelotte’s view that “We need the 
humanizing presence of the average 


student.” —E. H. W. 
Christianity Always 
Changes 
That the faith which claims once and 
for all time to have been delivered per- 
fect to the saints has actually changed 
in all centuries, ever revealing “new 
ideals still to be pursued,” Alfred Loisy, 
scientific student of Christian origins, 
showed decades ago. It is also the theme 
of the latest book by Shirley Jackson 
Case.? Scholarship, realism, maturity zo 
into this volume. It is directed against 
all who would “shirk responsibility for 
making religion a permeating influence 





in contemporary society.” Humanists 
14n Adventure in Education, Swarthmore 
College under Frank Aydelotte. By the Fac- 


ulty. New York: 
pp. $2.50. 


Macmillan, 1941. xxi, 236 


IN BRIEF 


like Dean Case’s choice of the 
word “piety” on which to hang the per- 
sonal duty of the religious man, but his 
use of the word redeems it. “Piety de- 
velops by struggling to maintain and 
renew ideals under conflict and change 
the only way to Christianize the 
social order is to socialize the Christian 
religion.” The Christianity of Dean 
Case is opposed to the pessimism of the 
neo-orthodox. 
genuine rapprochement of Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion as the Thomists or 
orthodox claiming a final and 
revelation of God never can. 


—E. H. W. 


Jesus’ Words, Not 
Creedmakers 


The famous Life and Morals of Jesus 
of Nazareth*® in Father of 
American Democracy selected the words 
of Jesus from the gospels, clipped and 
pasted them in his own scrapbook, to 
serve his own Deist faith, is now avail- 
able in handsome, but inexpensive form. 
The wonder is that Jefferson the Deist 
accepted so much Transcendent Theism 


won't 


He could contribute to a 


revealed 


which the 


from the gospels! 
—Edward W. Ohrenstein. 


For Younger Humanists 


Happy Times in. Czechoslovakia’, 
Happy Times in Finland’ are exquisitely 
written, printed, and illustrated volumes, 
colorfully interpreting the customs and 
life of freedom-loving peoples as they 
joyously existed before this man-made 


hell settled over Europe. Libushka 
Bartusek is American born of Czech 
2Christianity in a Changing World. By 


Shirley Jackson Case. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. viii, 204 pp. $2.00. 

8The Jefferson Bible. By Thomas Jefferson. 
Edited, with a foreword, by Douglas Lurton. 
New York: Wilfrid Funk, Inc., 1940, xi, 132 
pp. $1.00. 

‘Happy Times in Czehoslovakia. By Libush- 
ka Bartusek with Foreword by Eleanor Roose- 


velt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 62 
pp. $2.00. i 
SHappy Times in Finland. By Libushka 


Bartusek. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 
146 pp. $2.00 Both books may be ordered 
through The Humanist 
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parents; educated in Prague; a dancer, 
musician, translater; intimately acquaint- 
ed with the spirit of Thomas Masaryk; 
humanistically tolerant toward people of 
many nations and conditions. Her work 
with this series of children’s books which 
bring back the joyful days of industrious, 
courageous people can help serve the edu- 
cation of youth for the world democracy 
that must follow the present unbrother- 
ly turmoil of our planet. A _ beautiful 
present for young readers. 


Character Building 

These stories’ by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Sarah N. Cleghorn present 
quietly dramatic everyday incidents 
which bring out in everyday people 
what we call character. The simplicity 
of the episodes supports the authors’ 
contention that opportunities for being 





Ever Happens and How It Does. 
Sixteen True Stories by Dorothy Canfield 
and Sarah N. Cleghorn. Drawings by Esther 
Boston Bristol. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1940. ix, 180 pp. $2.00. 


®Nothing 
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brave, generous, considerate, honest, fair, 
and unselfish confront us all, if we but 
recognize them, and are not limited to 
rare occasions demanding spectacular 
heroism. 

As pleasant, thought-provoking, and 
even inspiring reading for serious-minded 
young people (and their elders), these 


stories can certainly be recommended. 
One questions, however, whether, at 
least among sophisticated groups, they 


would be as useful for discussion classes. 
In spite of claims to the contrary, they 
do moralize, although without insisting 
on one answer as the only right one. 
A skillful teacher might be able, as is 
suggested in the preface, to use them as 
a jumping-off place for group discus- 
sions. But such a teacher would also 
be able to find for himself less artificial 
and less self-conscious material in the 
immediate environment. The _ stories, 
however, are suggestive as to where to 
look for such character-building situa- 
tions around us. —Kathryn Rich. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors reserve the privilege of excerpting and printing passages from 


any letters received 
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Science the New 


, 


Reformation 
Editor, The Humanist: 
I can imagine no more important 
contribution to world order and co- 


operation that might be gained in the 
next decade than for scientists to give 
the world a fairly concrete scale of 
values based on science and additional 
scales based on each of the fundamental 
sciences separately. These scales of 
scientific values should gradually replace 
or reinterpret our ideological symbols of 
Freedom, Democracy, Communism, Fas- 
cism and render them less dangerous. 
I have been reading again with great 
admiration parts of Michael Pupin’s: 
The New Reformation and From Immi- 
grant to Inventor. In The New Refor- 
mation he did a magnificent job of for- 
mulating a very definite theory of the 
intrinsic values revealed by physics and 


unless specific request is not to publish. 


Few letters can be 


being created by physics—a world of 
ever increasing coordination. That he 
did this with high hopes is indicated by 
the title of the book “The New Refor- 
mation.” 

In the last part of the book he tries 
to correlate his scientific program with 
his religious beliefs. This might well 
have been accomplished, I believe, if he 
had not merely asserted his faith in 
close relation between the spiritual values 
represented by Jesus with the values 
being developed by science but if he had 
gone ahead to show what were the spe- 
cific scientific values developed by Jesus, 
the social psychologist. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if we could have 
a symposium or several on the problem 
of Naturalistic Values? The problem 
especially calls for cooperative group 
thinking by scientists from several fields 
and repeated attempts. 

—Selden Smyser 
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Humanist and Didn't 
Know It 
Editor, The Humanist: 

It seems perfectly ridiculous that I, 
not knowing that there was any humanist 
movement, should have re-invented the 
whole thing all by myself! But I find 
that humanism is precisely the expression 
of that view of the universe to which 58 
years of independent study and reflection 
have brought me. . . . So you are a 
Unitarian clergyman are you? It is the 
only church the mention of which does 
not make me feel as if I had worms 
crawling all over me... . 

—A. D. Ficke, Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Socially Conscious 


Humanism 
Editor, The Humanist: 
I am increasingly interested in the 


humanist movement, and even though my 
views may contain somewhat of the taint 
of historicism rather than naturalism, I 


HUMANISM 


The Humanist Friend, June 1941, 
“Official Statement of Principles of the 
Humanist Society of Friends;” “Reli- 
gious Humanism, then, in its broadest 
sense, carries with it a definite faith in 
man as the director of his fate, founded 
upon the latest scientific conception of 
the universe and man’s place in it.” 





The Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Autumn 1941, “Biography of the Gods,” 
by A. Eustace Haydon; reviewed by 
Harold Buschman: “If the gods perish, 
however, the keystone of Haydon’s the- 
ory and philosophy would continue to 
hold firm the arch of religion. The moral 
values of religion—also of the people are, 
according to Haydon, logically prior to 
as indeed they are actually deeper in 
experience than even those epic figures 
of ages of imaginative labors.” 





The Standard, October 1941, “Hu- 
manity on Trial,” by H. J. Bridges; 


believe that the destiny of liberalism lies 
with a socially conscious humanism. We 
need a rallying point to retain our mili- 
tancy, for in militant opposition to forces 
and institutions that have “arrived” lies 
our own power to expand and grow. 
Orthodoxy seems to have stolen our 
thunder temporarily and we must strive 
to again secure the leadership toward a 
new order. 
—Edward H. Redman, 


Virginia, Minn. 


Distinguished New A.H.A. 
Member 


Editor, The Humanist : 

I accept your proposal that I add one 
dollar to the one which I sent you a 
few days ago and become a member of 
the American Humanist Association for 
the coming year. 

—E. G. Conklin, 
Executive Officer, 
American Philosophical Society. 


IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


reviewed by E. C. Lindeman: “This is 
a reactionary book; it moves backward, 
not forward and it is now the duty of 
those who have faith in human nature 


to give heed to all reactionary ten- 
dencies.” 
Christendom, Autumn 1941, “Nature 


and Destiny of Man,” by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr; reviewed by William Clayton 
Bower: “By recourse to the idea of sin 
as a force, either inherited or corporate, 
the way is opened for making the irra- 
tional elements in behavoir dominant over 
the rational elements. . . . Not least of 
the disservices rendered by this return to 
the Pauline-Augustinian-Calvinistic tra- 
dition is the fact that man’s interaction 
with his objective world is distorted and 
darkened by morbidity.” 





The Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Autumn 1941, “Genetic Tensions of Em- 
erson’s Essay on Self-Reliance,’ by 
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Charles Lyttle: “By 1841, as every one 
of the intensely autobiographical essays 
testifies, Emerson was a clear-cut critic 
of doctrinal, ecclesiastical Christianity. 
... Struggling with its bonds made him 
a genuine man; honest with himself, a 
master of circumstances, a _ national 
oracle, a compeer of Socrates and Plu- 
tarch, Montaigne and Bacon, Goethe and 
Carlyle.” 





The Kenyon Review, Autumn 1941, 
“The New Naturalism” by Eliseo Vivas: 
“There is every reason to expect there- 
fore that naturalism will be able to meet 
fairly adequately the needs that until 
now it has failed to meet, namely, the 
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demand for a philosophy which frankly 
is inspired by scientific method but which, 
rather than killing or alienating our 
sense for conduct and for beauty, irri- 
gates fertilizes the soil in which 
these values germinate.” 


and 





The Atlantic, December 1941, “John 
Dewey, an Atlantic Portrait,” by Max 
Eastman: “Although his religion has so 
little affirmative content,—and has noth- 
ing to do, he is sure, with his philosophy, 
—Dewey likens it to the poetic pantheism 
of Wordsworth ... and to Walt Whit- 
man’s sense of oneness with the uni- 
verse.” 

—Alfred Stiernotte. 
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